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THE FUTURE PERIPHRASTIC IN LATIN 
By R. B. Steele 

The development of the form "going to be" in English is an 
interesting one, and is a good example of grammatical evolution 
along the lines of least resistance. The difficulties in the use of 
"shall" and "will" have been solved to some extent by substitution. 
We do not know that it was inconvenient for the Roman to maintain 
two different ways of conjugating the future, and one of these with 
internal change of vowel. However this may have been, the use of 
the periphrastic gave uniformity of expression, and so far as it went 
was a distinct gain. But it was serviceable not only for statements 
concerning the future, but also for the expression of conditions both 
direct and indirect. It is in this field that its chief syntactical value 
is shown. But apart from this, the periphrastic indicates something 
of the extent to which the distant scene occupied each writer, and 
the differences in frequency of occurrence in different writers must be 
the principal point to be considered. 

In the expression the form of sum gives the fact of existence 
at a certain time, and the participle the mental or physical inclina- 
tion or tendency. Just how strong this inclination or tendency may 
be is a matter of interpretation, and this varies from free inclination 
to fixed tendency. Sjogren (Zum Gebrauch des Futurums im Altla- 
teinischen [Uppsala, 1906], pp. 196 ff.) gives different interpretations 
of the periphrastic. Postgate (Z. F., IV, 258), speaking of the future 
and the periphrastic, says : " Plautus felt very little difference between 
them." Morris, on the sentence-question (A. J. P., X, 397; XI, 
13 ff.) in Plautus and Terence, makes no distinction between them. 
Some Germans support the view that the periphrastic sometimes 
expresses that which must be. Sjogren's conclusion (p. 227) is: 
" Sie bezeichnet im allgemeinen eine in der Gegenwart bevorstehende, 
dem Willen oder der Absicht nach vorhandene Handlung"; and 
(p. 228) : " Die im klass. Latein ofters vorkommende Bedeutung des 

Sollens oder der Bestimmung, Wahrscheinlichkeit u.s.w. ist nicht 

die ursprungliche, sondern im Altlateinischen noch im Entstehen 

[Classical Philology VIII, October, 1913] 457 
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begriffen und zwar m.E. nach Muster von futurum est, das im Zusam- 
menhang der Rede dessert Sinn ofters annimmt." This developed 
force is discussed by Hoppe (Program, I, 13-14, Gumbinnen, 1875), 
and illustrated by examples from Cicero, e.g., de Div. ii. 8. 21: "quo- 
quo enim modo nos gesserimus, fiet tamen illud, quod futurum est; 
was kommen soil, kommt; quod futurum est giebt eine Beschaffenheit 
an, charakterisiert, fiet bezeichnet den Eintritt der Handlung in der 
Zukunft." Similar to this passage are ad Att. xi. 18. 1: "sive enim 
bellum in Italia futurum est (sein soil), sive classibus utetur (sein 
wird), hie esse me minime convenit; quorum fortasse utrumque 
erit, alterum certe (wird eintreten); and ad Att. xiv. 13. 2: si est 
bellum civile futurum (sein soil) quod certe erit si (eintreten wird, 
wenn)." 

A discussion of this question dealing with all the data might be 
as the counseling of those who 

.... reason'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate; 
Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost, 

for the interpretation is dependent on the attitude assumed toward 
fate. This is well illustrated in Cicero's de Divinatione and de Fato. 
Assuming that "omnia fato fiunt," it follows, de Div. i. 55. 125, 
"nihil est factum, quod non futurum fuerit, eodemque modo nihil est 
futurum, cuius non causas id ipsum emcientes natura contineat. 
Ex quo intellegitur .... id, quod physice dicitur, causa aeterna 
rerum, cur et ea, quae praeterierunt, facta sint et, quae instant, 
riant et, quae sequantur, futura sint." And again (ii. 7. 19) : "quam- 
quam dicebas omnia, quae fierent futurave essent, fato contineri." 
Other conclusions of similar import might be quoted. At the same 
time the opposite view is also expressed by the periphrastic, e.g., 
de Div. ii. 6. 15: "potestne igitur earum rerum, quae nihil habent 
rationis, quare futurae sint, esse ulla praesensio"; and again (17): 
"qui potest provideri quicquam futurum esse, quod neque causam 
habet ullam neque notam, cur futurum sit." 

Cicero and his correspondents, freed from all philosophical pre- 
conceptions, continually speak of the future as if the power of choice 
were left to themselves. And this is true whatever may be the person 
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of the verb: ad Att. iv. 16. 7: "certum non habeo, ubi sis aut ubi 
futurus sis"; ix. 1. 2: "quaero .... quid acturi sint, iturine ad 
Pompeium et, si sunt, qua quandove ituri sint." This sense of 
freedom is especially indicated by the past tenses, as in v. 20. 9: 
"Deiotarus ad me venturus erat"; vi. 8. 4: "tranquillitates aucu- 
paturi eramus." In these the actions appear untinged by any idea 
of necessity inhering in "shall." And in general it may be said that 
the periphrastic action is free from constraint, as est or fuit according 
to the point of view terminates each futurus est, that is, futurus 

est est, and in the future view futurus est there is no more 

necessity than there is in the realization est. 

The noticeable extension in the use of the future participle 
(A. J. P., XIX, 275) indicates that the force of the participle com- 
bined with sum was extended to the independent relation. If it is 
logical to assume that the origin of venturus expressing design was 
in the preceding venturus est, then the periphrastic expressed the 
free inclination of the actor posited, theoretically, in any temporal 
plane, but practically, at first, judging by Plautus and Terence, 
confined to the present. This inclination varies from that of mere 
being, expressed by futurus est, to different forms of activity which, 
interpreted from the mental standpoint of the actors, may be held 
to be anything from a passing fancy to a dogged determination. In 
the same way futurum est, which in itself is colorless, indicating merely 
the unconditioned forthcoming, may, incorrectly we think, be inter- 
preted as determined futurity. 

There are frequent illustrations of the fact that the boundary 
line between est and erit is not always clearly kept in view. But in 
the temporalization of the inclination by the periphrastic the periods 
of time are kept distinct. Est may enter the sphere of erit, but 
venturus est, erat, or fuit keeps true to the time of the form of sum 
used, and the last two lie outside of the sphere of veniet. The plu- 
perfect so noticeable in the de civ. Dei of Augustine is, if possible, 
still further removed. 

I. POETRY 

The comedies of Plautus and Terence furnish a fine field for study, 
though they give little that is striking in the use of the tenses. By 
far the larger part of the occurrences are in the present as we should 
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expect in the words of men talking chiefly about the affairs of the 
present. Sjogren (pp. 196 ff.) discusses the periphrastic in Plautus 
and Terence, and (p. 227) gives the number of occurrences for Plautus, 
120 in the indicative and 16 in the subjunctive, and for Terence, 30 
and 6 respectively. Postgate (/. F., IV, 257) gives for Plautus 101 
and 27. While the present indicative is generally found, there are 
some interesting exceptions: Plaut. Cist. 152: "quod si tacuisset, 
tamen | ego eram dicturus, deus qui planius." The perfect is found 
Asin. 621; Most. 437; and Ter. Heaut. 816: "audiuisse gaudeo | 
quam argentum haberes, quod daturus iam fui." More noticeable 
is the pluperfect, Ter. And. 542: "atque ita uti nuptiae | futurae 
fuerant"; and 587 where Simo repeats negatively a part of his 
previous statement. In the subjunctive, outside of the present, 
we find only Persa 296: "scis quid hinc porro dicturus fuerim"; 
and in the imperfect, Cist. 243: "quae esset aetatem exactura mecum 
in matrimonio;" and also Ter. Heaut. 569: "metui, quid futurum 
denique esset." 

The Latin poets from Lucretius to Silius Italicus do not for the 
most part use the periphrastic freely. This is especially true of 
Lucretius and of the epic poets. There are, it is true, some occur- 
rences, as Lucr. iii. 862: "si forte aegreque futurumst"; iii. 949: 
"si numquam sis moriturus"; Verg. iii. 154: "quod tibi delato 
Ortygiam dicturus Apollo est | hie canit"; and Val. Flaccus vii. 534: 
"o utinam o nullo te sim visura labore." The portrayal is largely 
descriptive of past events and without statement of their attitude 
toward the future. However, as we should expect, Lucan in his 
prose poem shows the most flexibility, generally using the present, 
but also the perfect, viii. 96: "cur inpia nupsi | si miserum factura 
fui?" and in the subjunctive ii. 16: "quantis sit cladibus orbi | con- 
statura fides superum." 

Satire in its philosophical aspects gives us the reflections of the 
writers, and does not freely use the periphrastic, though we find 
Hor. Sat. i. 2. 112: "quid latura sibi, quid sit dolitura negatum"; 
and also Juv. vi. 200: "si ... . non es amaturus"; vi. 567: "an 
sit victurus adulter"; x. 353: "qualisque futura sit uxor." The 
freer conversational type comes nearer to comedy, as in Hor. Sat. 
ii. 6. 7 : " nee sum facturus " ; ii. 6. 56 : "an est Itala tellure daturus ?" 
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ii. 8. 65: "eoque | responsura tuo numquam est par fama labori"; 
and also in the narrative Sat. i. 5. 27: "venturus erat"; ii. 3. 261: 
"rediturus erat." 

Martial has in the introduction to Book ii "quid hie porro dicturus 
es," and "quid si scias cum qua et quam longa epistola negotium 
fueris habiturus?" but in his epigrams there is only an occasional 
instance. Two occurrences in the indicative are in temporal clauses 
and noticeable for the use of the future: 

ii. 5. 9: te duce gaudebit Brutus, tibi Sulla cruentus 

imperium tradet, cum positurus erit; 

xiv. 181: Clamabat tumidis audax Laeandros in undis: 

"mergite me fluctus cum rediturus ero." 

Two conditional statements are also noticeable : 

xi. 91. 9: si tam praecipiti fuerant ventura volatu, 

debuerant alia fata venire via; 

v. 34. 5: inpletura fuit sextae modo frigora brumae, 

vixisset totidem ni minus ilia dies. 

There are about one hundred occurrences in the works of Ovid, 
most of them in the indicative, usually present or imperfect tense. 
The former is in the words of the supposed story-teller, as in Met. 
ix. 530: "quam, nisi tu dederis, non est habitura salutem"; or in 
descriptions by Ovid, as in Am. i. 15. 23: 

carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti, 
exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 

The imperfect sometimes expresses a contemplated action, e.g., 
Her. ii. 36: "per quod saepe ieras, per quod iturus eras." Not 
unfrequently an interrupted or prevented action is given by the 
imperfect. As this is characteristic of Ovid, we shall quote several 
illustrations: Ep. xvii. 11: "adscensurus eram, nisi quod"; A. A. 
i. 755: "finiturus eram, sed"; Met. i. 253: "iamque erat in totas 
sparsurus fulmina terras | sed timuit"; iii. 201: "dicturus erat, 
vox nulla secuta est; v. 198: "incursurus erat tenuit vestigia tellus"; 
vi. 214: " adiectura preces erat .... 'desine'"; F. iii. 215: 
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lam steterant acies fen - o mortique paratae, 

iam lituus pugnae signa daturus erat: 

cum raptae veniunt inter patresque virosque; 

iii. 806: et iamiam flammis exta daturus erat; 

Iupiter alitibus rapere imperat; 

iii. 697: praeteriturus eram gladios in principe fixos 

cum sic a castis Vesta locuta focis. 

The imperfect is rather freely used in the apodosis of conditions, 
and the perfect less freely, and both can be illustrated by Am. ii. 14. 

9-18: Si mos antiquis placuisset matribus idem, 

gens hominum vitio deperitura fuit .... 

Ilia si tumido geminos in ventre necasset, 
casurus dominae conditor urbis erat; 

Si Venus Aenean gravida temerasset in alvo, 
Caesaribus tellus orba futura fuit. 

The pluperfect is found, if we mistake not, but three times in the 
Met., ii. 504; ix. 513; and [xiv. 72]. The future was noticed only in 
A. A. ii. 287 and ii. 349. 

The subjunctive does not present much that is of interest, as 
there is little occasion for its use in a narrative that is generally 
direct. The present occurs a few times, the imperfect, Met. iii. 347; 
the perfect in connection with some conditions, Am. ii. 14. 21: "cum 
fuerim melius periturus amando"; and the pluperfect, Ep. xvi. 91: 
"his ego blanditiis, si peccatura fuissem | flecterer." 

II. PROSE WORKS 

The other works examined embrace the larger part of the prose 
to the time of Suetonius, and will be presented in two divisions, the 
first including the writings of Cicero together with those of the 
Senecas, Quintilian, and Pliny the Younger; the second, Livy and 
the other historians. The main features can be seen from the 
following table which gives a fairly correct statistical view, the 
figures for Cicero being taken from two programs by F. Hoppe, I, 
Gumbinnen, 1875 (25 pp.); and II, 1879 (19 pp.), in which is pre- 
sented the usage of Cicero and his correspondents, and of the Auctor 
ad Herennium. 
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As shown by table below, the subjunctive is the prevailing mood, 
excepting in the Seneca group, and is emphasized most of all by 
Cicero. In the matter of tenses the present, both indicative and 
subjunctive, occurs most freely in the rhetorical division; the imper- 
fect, in the historical. The perfect and future are most noticeable 
in the Seneca group, while the pluperfect is sporadic. 





Pres. 


Pert. 


Imp. 


Plup. 


Put. 


Ind. 


Pres. 


Pert. 


Imp. 


Plup. 


Subj. 


Total 


Cicero 


217 


16 


60 


1 


9 


303 


398 


20 


156 


5 


579 


882 


Seneca et al 


313 


28 


59 


3 


18 


421 


165 


35 


60 


3 


263 


684 


Livy 


69 


9 


70 


4 


2 


154 


51 


35 


135 


5 


226 


380 


Caesar et al 


40 


5 


45 


1 




91 


23 


15 


93 


3 


134 


225 




639 


58 


234 


9 


29 


969 


637 


105 


444 


16 


1,202 


2,171 



Considered as a whole the occurrence of the periphrastic in 
the apodosis of conditional sentences is the most noticeable feature. 
As the participle is always prospective, the future periphrastic gives 
the personal inclination, whatever may be the basis assumed. The 
rhetorical and the historical attitudes are not always the same, and 
for that reason the usage is diversified in the different authors, and 
what may be prominent in one is unemphasized in others. The 
periphrastic frequently occurs in relative clauses also, the participle 
giving a characterizing tendency of the subject, e.g., Livy xxii. 39. 10: 
"ratio, quae fuit, futura, donee res eaedem manebunt, immutabilis 
est." Other clauses of time, cause, etc., occur less frequently, and 
in this respect the periphrastic is not differentiated from the regular 
indicative. 

A. INDICATIVE 

1. Present. — The present is occasionally used to give the intention 
of the writer in regard to the subject-matter of his book: Sail. Jug. 
v. 1: "bellum scripturus sum"; Hirtius B. G. Praef. 8: "dicturi 
sumus"; Val. Max. 1, Praef.: "dicturus sum"; iii. 2. 12; iii. 2. 21; 
viii. 2. 2: "relaturus sum"; cf. ix. 13. 2: "referam nunc"; Tac. H. 
v. 2. 1: "tradituri sumus"; Just. xliv. 1. 1: " Hispania sicuti Europae 
terminos claudit, ita et huius operis finis futura est." There are also 
a few occurrences of the first person in the speeches recorded or 
invented, but most of the events are viewed from the standpoint 
of an objective narrator. There are forty instances in Cicero in 
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conditional statements, and the usage for Livy is about the same; see 
Steele, Conditional Statements in Livy, p. 6. The speeches introduced 
by Curtius enabled him to use the present with considerable freedom, 
and about one-half are with the relative; but with the exception of 
vii. 8. 13: "si humanum genus omne superaveris, cum silvis .... 
gesturus es bellum ?" the present is not used in dependent clauses. 

2. Perfect. — Cicero uses the perfect for the most part in relative 
and interrogative statements, and in the protasis of a condition: 
ad Att. xiii. 27. 1; Marcell. viii. 26; de Div. ii. 8. 20. Of the writers 
in the Seneca group, Quint. Decl. uses the perfect most freely, and 
with about the same associations as in Cicero. In contrast with 
these Livy, with the exception of xxviii. 28. 5: "consilia communi- 
castis et arma consociaturi fuistis," has the perfect only in condi- 
tional sentences or their equivalents, as in xxi. 4. 4: "deditos ultimis 
cruciatibus adfecturi fuerunt"; and xl. 14. 11: "quomodo autem 
trucidato te ipsi evasuri fuerunt?" or with the relative, xl. 10. 2: 
"qui occisurus fratrem fuit, habeat .... qui periturus fuit, habeat." 
The conditions are usually past unreal of which there are scattering 
examples in the other historians. 

3. Imperfect. — Cicero has the imperfect chiefly in the Epistles, 
for in the philosophical and rhetorical works it is confined to de Div. 
i. 15. 26: "conclave illud, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset." 
There is a similar example, Mil. x. 28, with the imperfect in the pro- 
tasis, as also in Mil. xviii. 47; and Verr. iii. 47. 112. In the other 
writers examined the imperfect is usually found in relative or con- 
ditional sentences, though no instance of the latter was noticed in 
Pliny's Epistles. Caesar has in B. G. i. 5. 3 : " quod secum portaturi " ; 
and in iii. 66. 4: "quod in eo loco plures erat legiones habiturus .... 
adiecerat"; cf. B. G. viii. 51. 2; Bell. Al. xxxv. 3; lvi. 5; and xvi. 1: 
h omnia erant futura in incerto." A few other illustrations in dif- 
ferent kinds of statements will also be given: Veil. Paterc. ii. 110. 2: 
"cum Caesare iuncturae erant, cum arma .... corripuit"; Curt, 
vii. 2. 20: "iamventuri erant, cum .... nuntiaverunt"; Sail. Jug. 
xiv. 3: "quoniam venturus eram, vellem"; Tac. Agr. xxxv. 14: 
"quamquam porrectior acies futura erat." 

4. Pluperfect. — Cicero has one example, ad Att. iv. 17.4: " senatus 
hodie fuerat futurus." The other instances are in relative or con- 
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ditional statements: Pliny Ep. v. 16. 7: "quod in gemmas fuerat 
erogaturus"; Livy x. 11. 4: xxxv. 42. 3; xlv. 27. 7: "quibus imposi- 
turi statuas regis Persei fuerant, suis statuis victor destinavit"; 
xxii. 22. 19; "maior aliquanto Romanorum gratia fuit, quam quanta 
futura Carthaginiensium fuerat " ; Just, xxvii. 1. 8: "quamdefensuri 
fuerant " : Quint. Decl., p. 146, 14 : " hie si non imperasset, aut occisu- 
rus fuerat aut moriturus " ; 301, 24 : "nihil interest, quod genus iudicii 
fuerit, si eventus eodem rediturus fuerat." 

5. Future. — The examples in Cicero are scattered through all 
his works, as in ad Fam. ix. 9. 3: "quod si eris facturus, velim mihi 
scribas"; Orat. i. 52. 223: "apud quos aliquid aget aut erit acturus." 
Seneca has it the most freely of all the writers, generally in condi- 
tions, as in de Ben. iii. 13. 1: "tardiores futuros, si periculum .... 
adituri erunt et innocentiam sollicitiore habituri loco." Livy has 
two instances in the terms of a treaty; xxxviii. 38. 2: "gesturus 
erit," and 8: "illaturus erit." 

B. SUBJUNCTIVE 

Cicero uses the subjunctive most freely in indirect questions, 
Hoppe (II, 4) giving the following numbers for the different tenses: 
present 242; imperfect 64; perfect 8; pluperfect 1. Other occur- 
rences are in relative statements (45), and with a number of particles, 
as quin, si, and ut. More than a hundred different terms (Hoppe, 
II, 1) are followed by indirect questions introduced by a large number 
of interrogative expressions. The usage for the other writers of the 
division is similar, but in the historians the usual retrospective view 
makes the imperfect predominant. 

1. Present. — The present is freely used by Cicero in gum-clauses, 
there are a dozen occurrences in Livy, and occasionally one elsewhere, 
as in Nepos xxiii. 3. 6: "dubium esse, quin .... sim futurus"; 
Caesar B. G. i. 17. 4: "neque dubitare quin, si superaverint, sint 
erepturi." Not unusual are contrasts with other tenses, generally 
the perfect, as in Sen. Rhet. Contr. ii. 3. (11) 16: "non quod pecca- 
verit, sed quod peccaturus sit"; Sen. Phil. Ep. liv. 5: "cum ilia et 
praecesserit etsecuturasit"; Quint. 7 Prooem. 4 : "sed cuminfinitae 
litium formae fuerint futuraeque sint"; Quint, iii. 6. 40: "quaestio 
enim tractatur rei, an facta sit ? an fiat ? an futura sit ?" Val. Max. 
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vii. 2. Ext. 2: "quam multi luctus sub his tectis et olim fuerint et 
hodieque versentur et insequentibus saeculis sint habitaturi"; Just, 
ii. 15. 2: "tantum incrementi dedisset, quantum sit datura munita 
civitas." As an illustration of variation in form of statement will 
be given some occurrences with negative verbs of knowing. Cicero 
has in de Oral. i. 14. 61 and de Am. xii. 43: haud scio an, but usually 
nescio an, as also Sen. Rhet. Contr. i Praef. 13; i. 4. 10; ii. 5. (13) 4; 
and Sen. Phil. Ep. xxv. 2, but in xxix. 2: "non possum scire an." 
Livy varies slightly iii. 47. 7: "passurine haec isti sint, nescio"; 
and in the Praef. 1: "facturusne .... sim, nee satis scio." As 
between quasi and tamquam the latter is preferred, as in Cic. de Inv. 
ii. 1. 3; Sen. de Clem. i. 1. 4; Ep. xxxii. 1; lxi. 2: "t. mors evoca- 
tura sit"; and Quint, xii. 9. 7: "t. infra eum sint aut detractura 
sit materia." Quasi was noticed only in Cic. de Agr. ii. 18. 47: 
"proinde quasi"; de Dom. xii. 31; and also de Petit. Cons. ii. 

2. Perfect.— The perfect is least prominent in Cicero and with the 
least variation in form of statement, quin five times, as also ad Brut. 
i. 11. 1 ; cum and the relative three each, and eight times in conditions. 
It is especially noticeable in Quint. Decl. of the rhetorical writers, 
and in Livy of the historians. Indirect questions, quin- and ut- 
clauses in indirect apodoses are not infrequent. The few occurrences 
in the other historians exhibit several forms of statement: Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 85. 6: "dubitesne . . . an"; Curt. vii. 5. 26 : "incertum 
est an"; Tac. Ann. iii. 53. 7: "nescio an"; H. ii. 38. 11: "non dis- 
cessere .... nedum posituri belli fuerint"; ii. 47. 13: "tamquam 
perituri pro me nedum posituri belli fuerint"; ii. 47. 13: "tamquam 
perituri pro me fueritis"; Suet. Claud, xxxviii: "quod aliter eva- 
surus perventurusque .... non fuerit." 

3. Imperfect. — The imperfect is used far more freely by the 
historians than by the other writers, 63 per cent in the one, but only 
25 per cent in the others. In general, the occurrences represent the 
same types of clauses as are given by the present, but thrown into 
the past. Livy has a comparatively large number with relatives 
having temporal terms as antecedents, e.g., xxvi. 5. 5: "quo tempore 
adgressurus esset"; xxx. 21. 8: "ille dies futurus esset, quo visuri 
essent"; xl. 39. 4: "dies .... qua successor venturus esset"; 
xxvii. 28. 5: "nocte quae diem ilium secutura esset." In the com- 
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parative conditional statements Cicero has quasi in Verr. ii. 74. 183; 
Cluent. lxvi. 187; de Sen. xxiii. 82, and, co-ordinate with quasi, 
tamquam in Verr. iv. 22. 49: "neque enim ita se gessit, t. esset redi- 

turus, sed prorsus ita q esset futurus .... ventures esset." 

The other writers of the division favor tamquam, while velut is the 
favorite with Livy. Cicero uses ac si in de Fin. iv. 24. 65; and Livy 
in xliv. 22. 5, but quam si, xlv. 28. 5, which is in Just. xx. 2. 14; Sen. 
de Ben. iv. 31. 2: "non aliter quam si ore excepturus esset." 

4. Pluperfect. — Instances of the pluperfect are sporadic, Cicero 
having, Plane, xxxvii. 90: "qualis futurus in me fuisset," two 
occurrences with cum, ad Fam. xiii. 10. 3; and Phil. iii. 9. 24; and in 
conditions, Milo xviii. 48; "si quidem exiturus ad caedem e villa 
non futurus"; and de Div. ii. 8. 21: "etiamsi obtemperasset aus- 
piciis, idem eventurum fuisset." The occurrences in the rhetorical 
writers are in Sen. Rhet. Contr. i. 2. 19; Sen. Phil, de Ben. v. 20. 6; 
Quint. Decl., p. 73, 7. The five instances in Livy are in interrogative 
clauses (x. 45. 3; xxxviii. 46. 6; xxiii. 39. 2; xxviii. 24. 2; and xxxvi. 
5. 6.). Other examples are found Caes. B. G. i. 40. 13: "quod in 
longiorem diem collaturus fuisset, repraesentaturum " ; Veil. ii. 125. 1 : 
"neque diu latuit aut quid non impetrando passuri fuissemus aut 
quidimpetrandoprofecissemus"; Curt. vi. 8. 10: "nee ceteri dubita- 
bant, quin coniurationis indicium suppressurus non fuisset nisi auctor 
aut particeps." 

III. infinitives 

A. FUTTJRUM ESSE 

Hoppe, II, 17, says: "Caesar setzt esse zu dem partic. fut. act. 
nur aus grammatisch-logischen Grunde; das Partic. fut. act. ohne 
esse ersetzt den Infin. fut., das Partic. fut. act. mit esse ist der Infin. 
der Conjugatio periphrastic; iturum ist der Infin. von ibo, iturum esse 
aber der Infin. von iturus sum und sim." If the rule given is correct, 
then it must follow that those writers who use -urum without esse 
dealt with the future, not the present subjunctive in oratio obliqua, 
though they may use the periphrastic in their narrative. This is an 
improbable assumption when we consider the freedom with which 
the periphrastic is used in conversation and in speeches. The state- 
ment does not hold true for late writers for we find the same state- 
ment given both ways by different writers, e.g., Orosius i. 21. 4: 
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"nisi Messena expugnata numquam esse redituros": Just. iii. 4. 1: 
"non priusquam Messenam expugnassent reversuros"; Orosius ii. 
9. 7: "nusquam honestius quam in castris hostium esse perituros"; 
Just. ii. 11. 13: "nusquam victores honestius quam in castris hos- 
tium perituros " ; Val. Max. vi. 4. 1: "eum interempturum"; Livy 
viii. 5. 7: "venturum se esse .... interempturum," where esse 
does service for both verbs. It does not hold true for Cicero: adAtt. 
xiv. 13. 2: "si Sextus in armis permanebit, quam permansurum esse 
certo scio"; de Fato vi. 12: "Fabius non morietur .... moritu- 
rum .... esse moriturum;" and it does not hold true for Plautus; 

Asin. 607 : Ar. nam equidem me iam quantum potest a vita abiudicabo. 

611 : Ph. cur ergo minitaris mihi te vitam esse amissurum ? 

Casin. 480: Ly. lepide repperi : 

mea uxor vocabit hue earn ad se in nuptias, .... 
ego iussi, et dixit se facturam uxor mea. 

552 : Al. flagitium hominis, qui dixit mihi 

suam uxorem hanc arcessituram esse: ea se earn negat morarier. 

771 : Par. sed nimium lepide dissimulant, quasi nil sciant 

fore huius quod futurumst. 
788: Par. fit, quod futurum dixi. 

Cf. Ter. H.T. 160: salvom adfuturum esse hie confido propediem; 
176: et illam simul cum nuntio tibi hie adfuturam hodie scio. 

These passages indicate the equivalence of the two forms, just as 
the equivalence of the future and the periphrastic is indicated by 
such passages as 

Plaut. Cist. 507: Al. non remissura's mihi illam. 

Me. pro me responses tibi. 
Al. Non remittes ? 
Me. scis iam dudum omnem meam sententiam. 

Persa 146: To. hoc, si factum's, face. 

Sa. faciam equidem quae vis. 

See also Sjogren, p. 198, 2. 

The opinion of Postgate, /. F., IV, 256, is as follows: "We 
finally dismiss the hypothesis that the future infinitive active is 
formed from the future participle either with or without the addition 
of esse." And again, p. 257: "We are then left with the Future 
Infinitive Active in -turum as the original inheritance of the Latin 
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language." However, as we are concerned here only with the use 
of the infinitive, we shall consider not more than the mechanical rule 
for the transference of the finite forms into the infinitive whether it 
be periphrastic or not. 

Independent of the question of the origin of the form, the fre- 
quency of occurrence of -urum and -urum esse is a matter of some 
interest. Some of the writers examined, e. g., Nepos, Veil. Paterc, 
Tac, and Suet., avoid the use of -urum esse. Others have it only 
rarely, as Sen. Rhet. Contr. vii. 6. (21) 15: "scivit illam non esse 
passuram"; Val. Max. iii. 2. 17: "negavit se quicquam vi esse 
acturum"; Just. xxi. 1. 1: "firmius futurum esse regnum .... 
arbitrantur." Sen. Phil., Quint., and Pliny the Younger use it 
with a little more freedom — more than a score of examples. In the 
work of Curtius, and the orations and epistles of Cicero esse is found 
in nearly one-fourth of the examples, in Caesar and Livy in 8 . 5 per 
cent. One of the most pronounced differences is in the use of the 
singular and the plural forms, Livy having 60 per cent in the plural, 
and Cicero and Curtius 80 per cent in the singular, indicating that 
Livy had more to do with masses of men, the latter with individuals. 
There are also some noticeable differences in the arrangement of the 
participle and esse. 

Weissenborn, on Livy xxxix. 26. 12, calls attention to the fact 
that Livy very rarely places esse before the participle, citing xl. 41. 8 
and xxxv. 49. 5. To these are to be added iii. 47. 7; xxxi. 13. 7; 
and xxxv. 35. 7 — all with the plural, for in the singular Livy stead- 
fastly adheres to the order — urum esse. In 80 per cent of the occur- 
rences the infinitive ends a sentence or a clause, and in the remainder 
it is penultimate, being followed by the principal verb, as in i. 41. 6: 
"de aliis consulturum se regem esse simulat"; xxvii. 5. 15: "dic- 
tatorem dicturum esse aiebat"; xxxiii. 24. 6: "id regem facturum 
esse dicerent"; xxi. 39. 6: "Gallos praesentem secuturos esse ratus"; 
xlii. 10. 15: "in provinciam abituros esse denuntiarunt"; and in a 
few instances by some other expression, as in xxi. 45. 5: "agrum sese 
daturum esse in Italia." The following exceptions were noticed: 
ii. 48. 6 : " aut mox moturos esse apparebat Sabinos semper infestos " ; 
v. 34. 3; i. 32. 3; xl. 34. 11; and xlv. 35. 9: "plebem urbanam secu- 
turam esse militum iudicia." 
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The rule for the orations and epistles of Cicero can be stated: 
The order is -urum esse at the end of a clause, but esse -urum when 
penultimate. Caesar and Curtius follow the same rule. The 
following table will show the position of the infinitive in the clause 
for these writers as well as for Livy : 
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In Caes. B. G. iv. 27. 1: "Obsides daturos, quaeque imperasset, 
facturos [esse] polliciti sunt," the esse is bracketed, and in Cic. Phil. 
ii. 32. 80: "aut prohibiturum auspiciis aut id facturum esse, quod 
fecit," as well as in a few similar passages, the infinitive without 
esse has not been counted. 

The arrangement is to meet the demands of sentence cadence, 
and in this respect, as shown by the table, Cicero and Livy do not 
agree. The initial position is unusual in all writers, as in Caesar 
B. G. i. 31. 11: "futurum esse paucis annis"; Cic. ad Att. x. 8. 8: 
"utrum factum videam, an futurum esse multo ante viderim." A 
medial position is still less common: Cic. de Harusp. Resp. iv. 7: 
"statim me esse arrepturum arma iudiciorum atque legum"; Curt, 
iii. 8. 11: "sed non amplius ipsum esse passurum detrectare certa- 
men"; v. 9. 3: "scio me, inquit, sententiam esse dicturum prima 
specie haudquaquam .... gratam." When the infinitive is penul- 
timate it is usually, as in Livy, followed by the principal verb, and 
only occasionally by some other word. While there are general 
tendencies shown in the position of esse, that for any individual 
passage is indeterminate, as is shown by ad Fam. iii. 5. 3: "dixi me 
esse facturum itaque fecissem, nisi"; iii. 6. 1: "ita me dixi esse 
facturum"; 2: "dixi ei me facturum esse"; 2: "respondi Clodio 
me ita esse facturum." 
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The correspondents of Cicero seem to avoid the use of esse with 
-urum, though Plancus has it, ad Fam. x. 21. 1: "confidere me bono 
Lepido esse usurum communique consilio bellum administraturum." 
Caesar's Bell. Gall, and Bell. Civ. agree in the use of esse with -urum, 
but it does not occur with -urum in the Bell. Af. The Bell. Al. has 
inxxiv. 1: "bellum esse gesturum," but in xlii. 5: " bellum instaura- 
turum esse credebat"; and in lxviii. 1: "se cogniturum esse dixit." 
The Bell. Hisp. has esse -urum, and with the exception of ix. 1: 
"non esse commissurum Caesarem," only at the end, xiii. 3; xix. 5; 
xxix. 6. Quintilian and Pliny the Younger have esse -urum ultimate, 
but -urum esse penultimate, while Seneca has both arrangements at 
the end, as in Dial. xii. 1.4: "te non esse negaturum" ; Ep. cxvii. 28: 
"argumentum habeo nondum praesentis futurum esse"; but also 
Dial. xi. 18. 5: "qui negant doliturum esse sapientem"; and more 
noticeable Ep. lix. 14: "illuc venturum esse te speras"; cvi. 11: 
"quod dicturu n esse te video"; and cxvii. 8: "speras me dicturum 
non esse aliud cursum, aliud currere." 

Esse is not usually separated from -urum, though a negative or 
the subject is sometimes included, and there is an occasional instance 
of wider separation, as in Ter. And. 976: "facturum quae voles scio 
esse"; Cic. ad Att. iv. 16. 7: "iturum te in Asiam esse putas." 
Still wider separation is found in Livy, e.g., xxvii. 39. 2: "armata 
coniunctura se transgresso in Italiam esse"; and in general the 
freedom shown by him in separating the parts of the infinitive cor- 
responds to that shown in separating the parts of the ablative 
absolute; see A. J. P., XXIII, 306 ff. 

B. FUTURUM FUISSE 

Futurum fuisse seems to have been too abstract a combination 
for the simple logic of the actors in Plautus and Terence, but occur- 
rences are fairly common elsewhere. Terrell (A. J. P., XXV, 71 ff.) 
cites nearly two hundred examples. Most are in the apodoses of 
conditional sentences indirectly stated, as in Livy iv. 2. 9: "si 
divinassent .... subituros fuisse"; xxvii. 1. 14: "Herdoniam 
quia et defecturam fuisse ad Romanos comperit, nee mansuram in 
fide, si inde abscessisset"; xxxiii. 44. 7: "nisi avertisset vana spes 
.... mox bello Graeciam arsuram fuisse." With these may be 
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compared Just. xxix. 3. 2: "sed omnia ilia fuisse existimaturos, si 
ea . . . . extra terrain illam se effuderit." Instances in other con- 
nections are comparatively infrequent, as in Cic. ad Alt. xiv. 14. 2: 
"de quo mihi exploratum est ilium non modo non facturum, sed 
etiam ne passurum quidem fuisse." An example is found in Sen. 
Ep. li. 12 : " habitaturum tu putas umquam fuisse in mica Catonem "; 
and occurrences are fairly common in Quintilian. Livy has a few 
instances, e.g., xxxvi. 13. 8: "respondit vel Romanis vel Thessalis 
se crediturum fuisse"; as also Curt. v. 12. 1; and vi. 9. 28: "nemi- 
nem .... fuisse rediturum " ; cf. Suet. Jul. 56: "existimat rescrip- 
turum et correcturum fuisse." 

The nominative rarely occurs, as in Cic. ad Att. vii. 14. 2: "erup- 
tionem facturi fuisse dicebantur"; ad Brut. i. 6. 2: "[Brutus] quem 
ne utilitas quidem impulsura fuisse ad facinus"; IAg. viii. 24: 
"facturus fuisse videatur"; Livy xxvi. 23. 2: "conlegam absentem 
daturus fuisse videbatur populus"; xxxviii. 50. 1: "dimittitur 
senatus in ea opinione, ut negaturus triumphum fuisse videretur"; 
xxxix. 40. 4: "fortunam sibi ipse facturus fuisse videretur." 

Of some interest from a rhetorical standpoint are the following 
features: (1) the use of an equivalent for the protasis; (2) the omis- 
sion of fuisse; (3) the use of fuisse alone, though this is not peri- 
phrastic. 

1. There is an occasional instance in which a particle or a 
participle does service for the subjunctive with si, as in Quint. Decl., 
p. 66, 6: "alioqui puto non tarn levem subituros fuisse poenam"; 
p. 274, 6: "non dico, desiturum alioqui fuisse"; Curt. vi. 8. 10: 
"auditis, quae ad eum delata erant, non protinus ad regem fuisse 
cursurum"; Caes. B. G. vi. 41. 3: "neque incolumi exercitu Germanos 
castra oppugnaturos fuisse." 

2. The omission of fuisse is a Tacitean feature, as is shown by 
Draeger, Syntax u. Stil, 36 c. It is omitted in conditional statements, 
A. ii. 31. 10; ii. 73. 12; iv. 18. 8; as also in H. ii. 37. 16; A. iii. 22. 17; 
and in the nominative, A. i. 33. 7: "credebatur, si rerum potitus 
foret, libertatem redditurus." However, fuisse occurs in H. i. 50. 15; 
A. xiv. 29. 8; and xv. 35. 11. Neue (III, 171) quotes Sil. Ital. xvii. 
404, and similarly stated Ovid Met. viii. 347. Elsewhere the status of 
the case is dubious: Draeger and Neue cite Livy xxiv. 5. 12, where 
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Weissenborn-Mtiller reads "arsuros fuisse," and ad xxiii. 2. 5 
comments on placiturum "naml. esse." Terrell p. 70 quotes Cicero 
Quinct. 92 "si causa cum causa contenderet, nos nostram perfacile 
cuivis probaturos statuebamus"; and de Div. i. 11. 19: "hoc ne 
statuam quidem dicturam pater aiebat, si loqui posset." The first 
of these sentences states Cicero's attitude toward the case, "We 
held to it that we would easily prove our case to anyone you pleased, 
if plea clashed with plea"; and the second tells us, "Father used to 
say that not even a statue could say this, if it could speak," and 
neither statement is unreal. 

3. Draeger (II, 732) quotes a number of instances in which the 
regular perfect fuisse is used instead of futurum fuisse, to indicate 
clearly the form of the direct statement, as in Cic. Plane, xxxvi. 
88: "vinci autem improbos a bonis fateor fuisse [direct: fuit] prae- 
clarum, si finem turn vincendi viderem"; and Livy iii. 50. 6: "sibi 
vitam filiae sua cariorem fuisset, si liberae vivere licitum fuisset"; 
cf. sec. 7: "futurum fuisset, nisi .... habuisset." Similar to 
these are Caes. B. G. i. 14. 2: "si alicuius iniuriae sibi conscius 
fuisset, non fuisse difficile cavere; Nepos xiii. 3. 4: "proclive fuisse 
Samum capere, nisi .... desertus esset"; Livy iii. 72. 7; xxx. 10. 
21: "haud procul exitio fuisse Romanam classem, ni cessatum a 
praefectis suarum navium foret et Scipio in tempore subvenisset," 
the indicative in the apodosis being a common form of statement 
with ni and the pluperfect subjunctive. Notice also in an implied 
condition, xxxv. 32. 8 : " optimum fuisse omnibus .... ait, integris 
rebus Philippi potuisse intervenire Antiochum"; and also in a 
subordinate clause xxxv. 15. 3: "id specimen sui dederat, ut, si 
vita longior contigisset, magni iustique regis in eo indolem fuisse 
appareret." 

IV. SYNTACTICAL FEATURES 

Looked at from a syntactical point of view we find the periphrastic 
in all kinds of clauses, but only two may be presented in detail, the 
relative and the conditional, to return to phases which have been 
mentioned before. The relative clauses often indicate some probable 
trait of character or some attribute, as in Sen. Phil, de Ben. ii. 14. 2: 
"sic omnia quae nocitura sunt .... perseverabimus non dare; 
and Curt. vi. 3. 11: "nihil quod nociturum est medici relinquunt." 
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In these the character of omnia and of nihil may be determined or 
merely inferred, for physicians in those days would have included 
water among the things injurious in case of fever. But whether the 
quality be determined or merely inferred, the clause is characterizing. 
Occurrences in oratio obliqua are the same, e.g., Livy xxvi. 26. 11: 
" consules bellicosos .... qui vel in pace tranquilla bellum excitare 
possent, nedum in bello respirare civitatem forent passuri" these 
consuls war-exciting in peace, and not allowing (in the future) a 
breathing spell, the first giving the ascertained qualities for the 
present, the other the assumed qualities for the future. 

The use of the periphrastic in conditions is a much broader 
question, and has to do with both the direct and the indirect forms 
of statement. Terence has the periphrastic in a condition, Hec. 739: 
"si facis facturave es." Plautus has several in the direct (Sjogren, 
p. 211), and indirectly stated Mil. 1188: "nisi eat, te soluturum 
esse navim." He also has the periphrastic in the apodosis of an 
unreal condition Cist. 152: "quod si tacuisset, tamen | ego eram 
dicturus," but as Sjogren says (p. 222): "Ein abhangiger Ace. c. 
Inf. auf. -urum esse oder -urum fuisse kommt m. W. nicht vor. 
Allgemein ublich ist dagegen die der Volkssprache iiberhaupt gelauflge 
Parataxe." Or in other words, Plautus and Terence give us only 
the basis for the development of -urum fuisse in the apodoses of 
unreal conditions in oratio obliqua. 

Although the perfect indicative periphrastic occurs only one- 
fourth as frequently as the imperfect, there are two-thirds as many 
occurrences in conditions. One-third of these have the periphrastic 
in the protasis, and then the apodosis has the perfect, as in Cic. de 
Div. ii. 8. 20; Livy v. 52. 12; Quint. Decl., p. 37, 1; Quint, x. 1. 115: 
"fecit illi properata mors iniuriam, si quid adiecturus sibi, non si 
quid detracturus fuit"; or the present indicative, as in Quint, vii. 
4. 12: "subiacet .... si ... . futurum fuit"; or vide, as in Cic. 
Marcell. viii. 26; Quint. Decl., p. 54, 11: "nam si [non] fuisti per- 
severaturus, vide an crimen sit." Only one subjunctive was noticed, 
Cic. ad Att. xiii. 27. 1; "aliter enim fuissemus .... si ilium 
offensuri fuimus." With the imperfect in the protasis, in the apodosis 
may be used the indicative present, perfect, or imperfect, as in Verr. 
iii. 47. 112: "quam ob rem removebat, si hae tabulae nihil tibi 
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offuturae erant"; Sail. Or. Maori 11; Livy xxxvii. 36. 4. Notice in 
a concessive statement ad Brut. i. 12. 1: "etsi daturas eram .... 
tamen .... nolui." 

When the imperfect or the perfect periphrastic occurs in the 
apodosis, one-fourth have the imperfect, and three-fourths the 
pluperfect subjunctive in the protasis. Though Cicero has only 
the imperfect in the apodosis, yet the usage of other writers shows 
the fitness of both the imperfect and the perfect for the apodoses of 
both present and past unreal conditions. These transferred to the 
indirect became -urum fuisse (giving the backward view of the ideal, 
not realized, expressed by -urum esse), and this was taken as the 
form for all apodoses of unreal conditions in oratio obliqua, excepting 
when the perfect infinitive was retained to show the use of the indica- 
tive in the apodosis of the direct statement. 

The periphrastic is freely used in connection with the tenses of 
the regular indicative or subjunctive, one action being stated defi- 
nitely and the other extending indefinitely into the future, as in Livy 
xxii. 43. 11: "id cum ipsis castris percommodum fuit, turn salutare 
praecipue futurum erat"; xxxii. 26. 9: "omnia, quae facta futuraque 
erant, exposuerunt " ; xlii. 41. 4: "quem neque ante videram nee 
eram postea visurus" xxviii. 28. 5: "consilia communicastis et arma 
consociaturi fuistis"; Quint. Decl., p. 310, 8: "tibi vixi, tibi mori- 
turus fui." These illustrate common contrasts, but as curiosities 
in the use of the periphrastic will be given Nepos xvii. 3. 4: "neque 
dubitaturos aliud eum facturum"; and with this we may compare 
Just. xi. 15. 6: "quod apud intellecturum locuturus esset"; and 
xxii. 6. 2: "crediturum adversum profecturos prodigium esse." 

The periphrastic expresses an action immediately about to be, 
as in Martial iv. 73. 1 : " cum extremas duceret horas | et iam per 
Stygias esset iturus aquas"; and Pliny Ep. iii. 16. 8: "nempe enim, 
inquit, daturi estis consulari viro servulos"; or the time may be that 
required for the performance of a long work, e.g., Sail. Jug. v. 1: 
" bellum scripturus sum " ; LivyPraef. 1: "facturusneoperaepretium 
sim." But the immediateness or the remoteness of the action does 
not inhere in every verb, but depends on the character of the verb. 
In Cic. de Div. ii. 8. 21: "nihil autem est pro certo futurum," the 
verb stretches out to the end of time. But the action is usually 
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connected quite closely with the present, as in Cic. Verr. iv. 67. 150: 
"haec sum interrogaturus: navem populo Romano debeantne?" 

Although the periphrastic is well suited for use in conversation, 
it is not freely used by Appuleius in his Metamorphoses, and in 
Petronius is noticeable only in 45; habituri sumus; daturus est 
(twice). It is freely used in direct address whether given in comedy 
or in oratory, as in the speech of Scipio, Livy xxviii. 28, with half a 
dozen occurrences and also in the highest types of prose, so that if 
it did have its origin in conversation, it was well fitted for all forms 
of literary expression. As an element in conversation, it may be 
compared with "am going" in English, or more correctly speaking 
American. And it may not be out of place to note the point at which 
the substitution for "shall" and "will" has been the most complete. 
Taking the Uncle Remus Tales as representative, we find that Uncle 
Remus regularly says "I'm gwinter," the little boy says "am 
going," and the author uses "shall" and "will." 
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